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IDENTIFIERS Freshman Composition; Writing Programs , 
.ABSTRACT 

s A survey was undertaken to gather and record the 
perceptions that college writing program directors and teachers have 
of the goals of their writing programs, particularly freshman 
composition*. Responses w$re returned by 134 writing program directors 
and 135 compositipn% instructors f r0 m publicly or privately funded 
institutions, two-^ar colleges, four-year -institutions , or 
universities with substantial graduate programs. A composite list of 
items was created, for each 'response, which was then coded and 
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keypunched for computer analysis. The results .-showed only two" goals 
that were. mentioned by both program directors and teachers: writinq 
mechanically correct prose £n,d writing- coherent prose, both ito whi 
were mentioned, as. real goals and as ideal goals, in addition, 
directors -and teachers perceived these" to be goals for their: 
department, their institution, and. society at large. While there'was 
a high correspondence between societal goals and real goals on the 
issue of writing mechanically^correct prose, no such relationship 
appeared on the^ issue of writing •coherent prose ,. The'results: 
indicated differences ^between the directors' and instructors.* * 
perceptions, suggesting that any attempt to evaluate freshman writing 
programs mus,t begin by addressing those different.- perceptions of real 
and ideal prograawgoals 3|or. their departments, institutions, and 



society; (HTH) 



*1 Reproductions supplied by EDRS are thefcbest that can be made 
* * '-, from the' original document. 
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CHAPTER I 

'THE NATURE OF THE- SURVEY ' f j 



I. 1. 1 INTRODUCTION 



th.t SUrve y." as . und ' e ^aken in order to gather, and record the perceptions 

that college writing program directors and teachers have of hll 
college writing programs, particularly freshman V<£7it?o7 (see " ) 

reDort anrf i-L n^«„ ^ the .- sam P le Population whose responses we 

responses ^Tl? T " Perf ° rmin * c ' ontent "aly.,, of the written 
dire^'and ^7 ave'o The ^ZT^LJIT ^ "V"" 8 ^ 

son: -ra - iUr£*H^ 

college writing teachers and pVogr^diSnhln?^. dements" t ££ 

rJi^'^.T^ the g ° alS ° f ^~Tompos f 

findings Vnd sCests l h ^ °- fferS interpretative- sumnary of the 

_rre_shm|n S S^SS\£L ^^^^ - °< 

sUtis^cT^L^r f Ulk '° f ? 6 PPeSent reP ° rt We heavily on descriptive 

Sals of freshen , Pr t Ser>t COm P &sites of the «ny statements we' read about 
in order to Z^Tl^ > ro * rama - W * d ° n0t USe desc ^Ptive statistics- 
examined althou* \H J* UnlQUe ^ indiv i dual 1" the statements , we 
tn rilVent rZrt t " **? UniqUe n ° r individual is our primary concern in 
statements m LTh \ \ ^ ^ are ° areful to ^tinguish among the 
statements made by teachers and directors from two-year colleges .four-year 
institutions, and universities. * • i gM ' -lour-year 

wprp.!H?i?f ati r- ntS W§ anal y z ed' about the goals of freshman 'writing programs 

TliZ to^JVr? Cti ° n , With tW ° ° ther surve W°- a national's" ve^ o 
■writing program directors (see note 2) and the other a national" surve/ of 
college, teachers of writing (see note 3). Our interest in the goals of 

ZslZliZs o7 Z\ g ir S V ^ 33 ° Ur inter6St in collecting "accural 
descriptions of college writing programs and * of the teaching of writine in 

ptc r :"ed C ta e i g s eS o a f nd ^T SitieS: a ^ iCipate that withtLse dTta o^t 
™?h g , > Ashman writing programs, we will be better able to 

provide guidance to the profession at large on the evaluation of college 
writing programs. Accurate- descriptions of programs, teaching practices and 

individual f dgment ' PreCede ' inr °™* .-"i^u-eA 

individual programs and courses. ' " 



I. 2; SAMPLE SELECTION AND DISTRIBUTION 



For. the most part, the college writing program directors and the college 
teachers of writing whose statements we analyzed came from the same persons 
who responded to our earlier - surveys. The principal differences are two: 
fewer directors and" f A wer teachers provided written statements, about the goals 
of freshman composition^than responded to the earlier surveys, and the written 
responses analyzed • for the present report tended to be- less extensive and 
elaborate than those provided in response to the two previous fluestionnaires . 

Although fewer teachers "and directors 'responded to the goals survey, we 
still received 239 useable responses, 10*1 (H3.5X). from college writing program 
directors and 135 -(56.5*) from college teachers of writing. (By comparison, 
127 responses were analyzed for the earlier directors' "survey and 181 
•responses for the earlier teachers' survey.) • 

', I " 

We grouped the responding teachers and Writing program directors 
according to the categories included .in two taxonomies used by the National 
Center ror Education Statistics (NCES) to classify institutions of ' higher 
learning nationally. The first -taxonomy distinguishes between institutions on 
the basis of primary source of funding— private or public. (see note H). In 
determining the primary source of funding of 'the .institutions represented by 
the teachers and directors in dur survey, we appealed to several .published 
directories of colleges and universities (see note 5). The second NCES 
taxonomy allowed us to, classify the institutions represented by our sample of 
teachers and writing program directors as either two-year colleges, four-year 
institutions, or universities (see note 6). 1 This second NCES taxonomy 
classifies as universities only those^institutions which have substantial 
graduate programs a^nd professional -schools (e.g.., school of medicine, school 
of law, school of dentistry) associated with ■ them. 1 Because^we used this 
second taxonomy, 'several institutions represented in our- sample which carry 
the name "university" are^ not so classified by us. Our use of ttte NCES 
taxonomies does no.t indicate our- agreement with them, but rgther our desire to 
ma'ke clear, conststent, and useful distinctions . ' In' addition, by using the' 
NCES taxonomies, we are better %ble, to> determine how well • our sample 
represents th»e national population of colleges and ■ universities. 

The distribution of the 239 responding college writing pribgram directors 
antf college ,teach$rj across types of institutions is presented in Table i;i 
and Table 1.2. 



Inst. Type Private $ Public' % Total % 



2-year Colleges 1 1.0 10 9.6 11 '10.6 

1-Year Institutions 27 25.9 29 27.9 56 53.8 

Universities • 10 9.6 27*, 26.0 .37 35^6 

A11 38 36.5- 66 63.5, "101 100 Jb 

Table Distribution ^of Responding Directors by"- 

Number, and Percehtage~Acrfoss Type of Institution 
and Principal Source of Funding (N=1 04) . " . 



l^jfl - _ : ' 

.Inst. Type ^ Private % *, Public' % Total ? 



2-Year College's 


2 


1:5 . 


12 


i 


11 


V 

10.1 


1-Year Institutions 


31 


23.0 


"39 


2&. 9 ' 


JO 


•51:9 


Universities . 


18 


T3.3' 


'33; 


24. J) 


' c 51 


37.7 


All •' " 


51 


37.8 


81 


62; 2 


135 


100.0 



• Table Distribution ^ of Responding Teachers by 

* „ Number ,and Percentage Across Type of Institution 

v and Principal- Sour6fc* of Funding (N = 135K 

Table I.± shows' that of the T01 ^responding writing program directors, 38 
(36.5?) direct programs in private institutions, and 66 (63.555) direct 
programs in public ones. The majority (53-855) of the 1(W directors hkil from 
four-year institutions., while 37 (35. 655) direct programs, at universities and 
.1.1 (10.61) /irect programs >t two-year colleges. As Table' 1.2 shows, the 135 
respohdin^/teachers are similarly distributed gcross tjie different types of ' 
institutes: 51 (37.80 and 8H (62.255) teachers come from private, and public 
schools'/respectively; and Hi (10.H55), .70 (51 . 955), arjd 51 (37.7?) teach in 
two-year colleges, four-year institutions, and universities, respectively. As v 
was pointed out in two previous reports, the distribution, of neither teachers 
nor directors reflects national distributions (see note -7). In both cases, 
two-year colleges are underrepresented in our* sample and universities are 
ov^represer\ted. (The colleges and 'universities of tfce program directors who 
responded to our goals' survey appeal in Appendix 1. The colleges and 
universities of £he teachers are listed in Appendix. 2.) 



I. '3. PROCEDURES FOR CODING THE DISCURSIVE STATEMENTS 

Each of the responding directors and eaeh of^the responding teachers 
answered a series o.f open-ended questions about their perceptions of the goals 
of. freshman writing programs. In order to analyze these discursive responses, 
we carefully developed and applied a coding system. The* analyses of the 
discursive responses began when one of the investigators read approximately 20 
teacher responses and 20 director responses which were evenly distributed 
across private and public institutions. Although the samples contained about 
an equal number of responses from directors and teachers f?om both four-year 
institutions and universities, somewhat fewer responses from two-year colleges 
were included ..in the subsample because such a relatively small number from 
that group were available. As these prose statements were read, the 
investigator wrote down a bri^ summary statement of each recognizable goal 
included in each response, to the various questions about the goals of. freshman 
writing programs. . • 

* • , - 

After the statements from the HO respondents were so analyzed for 
content, the investigator constructed a composite list of items' for each, 
question _ asked. In order (or an item to appear on one of these composite 
lists it had to have been named on at ]seast four (10* of the subsample) 
respondents' questionnaires. Tnese composite lists were converted into coding 
sheets, one for each question. The coding sheet for each question on goals 
contained not only the responses which had appeared on at least 10% of the 
questionnaires included in the subsample, but also a number, of spaces where 
coders could write in responses ' not encountered during the reading of* the 
subsample. Two investigators coded the 239 discursive responses for each 
question tfhtp the coding sheets, and two other investigators checked the 
completed coding sheets against? the^discursive statements to be certain they 
accurately reflected the content -of ea^h fakement. Subsequently, the coded 
responses of each director and teacher were keypunched for computer analysis. 
The_ following- chapters present the results of these analyses. *' 
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CHAPTER II , 
REAL AND IDEAL GOALS OF FRESHMAN WRITING PROGRAMS 



The goals that writing program directors and teachers tf set for freshman 
writing courses and programs influence both the nature .of the Curriculum 
taught and the methods usetf to teach that curriculum. In addition, the goals 
espoused for freshman writing programs and courses serve to identify the kinds 
of things students are expected to be able to do an* the kinds of things they 
are ^tfpected tp kr^ow upon completion 'of the*course or program. 

The present phapter is divided into three sections. In the first 
section, we report 6n what the responding teachers and directors cite as their^ 
real goals for freshman writing, programs . In the next section, we examine' 
their statements of the. ideal goals for freshman writing programs,. , In the 
third section, we look at the relationship between the directors 1 and 
< te&chers 1 perceptions of real and ideal goals. 

* * * * 

II. 1. REAL GOALS ACCORDING TO TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS . { 

In this and the following section, we report on both the real or actual 
goals and the desired or ideal goals that writing ' program directors a-nd 
teachers have for freshman writing programs. These two distinctions—between 
teachers and directors and between, real and ideal goals—allow- us to identify 
fmportant differences in the ways the goals of freshman, writing • programs are 
perceived. • v 

The directors 1 and teachers 1 responses to our question about the real 
goals of freshman writing programs are summarize in Table and Table 

II .2. The first column in these two tables lists the most frequently citted 
real goals by directors and teachers. , The goals themselves are rank-ordered 
according to the frequency of their occurrence in 'the responses of the writing 
program directors. The four remaining columns in . the two tables indicate, 
respectively, the percentage of responding directors and teachers in all 
institutions, in two-year colleges, in four-year institutions, and in 
universities who cited tfie particular goal in their discursive statements. 



Responding Directpi^s 
All 2-Year . *J-Year Univ 
Real Goals .,(N=10*O (N=11) (N=56) (N=37) 



write mechanically 



correct prose 


69.2 


4 

5^.5 


78.6 


59.5 


write coherent prose 


5^.8 


# 63.6 


50.0 


• 59.5 


expigre topic ade— 










dua tely 




36.4 


57. 1 


> 37.8 


wr ite in v ar ious 










muu e o 


39. ^ 


18.2 


• 

48.2 


* 32.4 


unaersu^no one s com- 








bos i ng process 


33.7 


9.1 


28.8 


48.6 


wn;te syntactically 








fluent^ prose 


33.7 


45.5 


25.0 


40.5 


write for various {> 








pur poses 


27.9 • 


27.3 


30. 4 


24.3 


write ior various 






audiences 


26.9 


16:2 


26.8 


29.7 


understand rhetorical. 










c. o • u 


I o. d 


2o.8 




read critically and 








insightfully 


22. 1 


36. ^4 


1^.3 


29.7 


write in a plain style 


18.3 


18.2 


16.1 


21.6 


use principles of good 










paragraphing / 


"18.3 


9.1 


21.1 


16.2 


evaluate one's own 










• writing 


•17:3 


9.1 


16.'1 


18.9 


connect writing and 










thinking 


15.4 * 


18. 2 


14.3 


16.2 


write about readings 


15.4 


' 27.3 


12.5 




know how to revise' & * 










edit 


1.1 




7.1 


- 10.8 


formulate a thesis 


3.8 


9.1 


3.6 


2.7 



Table _H.Jk Percentages of Responding Directors Citing 

Particular Real Goals for Freshman Composition Programs 
(N=10H). 



•Responding - Teachers" 
.Real Goals All 2-Year 14-Year Univ 

. (N=135) * (N = 1,U) (M=70) (N=51) 



write mechanically 



correct prose 




50.0 


60.0 


147. 1 


write coherent proSe 


60.7 


85.7 • 


60.0 


51.9 


explore tojDic /ade- 








quately 


25.9 


35.7 


3K1 


15.7 


write in various 


< 






^ • modes 


1 K. 2, 


« 


11.14 


' 21.6 


understand one's com- 










posing process 


'16.3 


21 .14 


12.9 


19.6 


write syntactically 








fluent prrose 


5.2 ■ 


7.1 ^ 


~ 2.9 


; 7.8 


write for various 








purposes 


20.7 


, 28.6 „ 


11. H 


31/1 


write for various 








, audiences 


29.6 


U2.9 


18.6 


1K2 


understand rhetorical 










1 situatinn^V v 




7 1 
1 • 1 


1 O C 

18.6 


5.9 


read dritically and 










insightfully " 


21.5 


28.6 


. 18.6- 


4 23.5 


write in a plain style 


10.il 


11.3 


8.6 


n.8 


use principles of good 










paragraphing 


23.0 


" " 2lL-H 


30.0 ' 


13.7 


evaluate one's own 






, .0, 


- writing , 


7.1 




10.0 


5.9 


connect writing and 










^ thinking 


1.5 




/ . 2.9 




write about ridings 


3.8 • 


t 


• H.3 


2.0 


know how to revise & 








edit 


17.0 


7.1 • 


' 10.0 


29.1 


formulate a thesis 


11.9 


2 \.H 


12.9 


7.8 



. Table H .2. Percentages' of Responding Teachers Citing 

Particular Real Goals for Freshman Composition Programs ' 
(N=135). ! 



Tables II . 1 and 11,2 reflect a trend ,that runs throughout the responses 
we analyzed. Although both the writing program* directors and the teachers 
were very concerned that students learn to write mecxhartically correct prose in 
freshman composition classes, a greater percentage of the responding directors 
than teachers noted "mechanical correctness" as a goal of freshman 
composition. Whereas 5*. 1% of the^ teachers cited mechanical correctness as an 
important goal, 69- 2% bf the directors named it. "This .difference suggests, of 
course, that director/s are^more concerned about the mechanics "of written 
composition than teachers are. But t£f difference might also be- attributed to 
the greater frequency with which-*tficectors encounter complaints from 
colleagues in their own and other disciplines regarding students 1 inability to 

i 



f - 



r 



write with mechanical correctness. 



% Slightly more important than' mechanical correctness for the teachers' was 
that .students learn to writ^ "coherent prose." * In fpct, this goal was the one 
most frequently mentioned by the teachers (60.7?). By comparison, 8% of 
the directors named, this as one of their real goals. Even though* the teachers 
listed "writing coherent prose" somewhat more often than did* the writing 
program directors, the .percentages suggest th*t teaching students to write 
coherent prose is major goal of freshman composition programs. 

For the directors, the, most important goal following teaching students to 
write mechanically correct and coherent prose was teaching students to 
"explore a topic adequately." As Table IK 1 shows, H8.1* of the responding 
directors considered the teaching of this s4<ill to be a major goal of freshman 
, writing. In contract, as Tabl«I ; 2 indicates only 25.9? of the teachers 
.listed teaching -students .to explore a topic as a goal. 

Whereas the directors gave adequate exploration of a topic rather high 
priority, the teachers seemed to be more concerned that students learn to 
"write for different audiences. Although the total percentages for the two 
groups ot respondents were similar (29. 6% for teachers and 26.9? for 
directors), ifrtepe'sting differences emerge across institutional types. In 
two-year colleges and ..in universities, for example, the teachers regarded' 
writing for different audiences ■ (and purposes) as more important than did the 
directors. However, in four-year institutions, the tendency is reversed, with 
the directors apparently attaching greater importance to these goals than 
■teachers . 

For the responding directors, teaching students to write in different 
"modes" -has a higher priority than teaching them to write for different 
audiences and purposes. As Table H.J_ shows, 39. n of the writing program 
directors cited teaching students to write in different modes as a goal for 
freshman composition. In contrast, only 1*1. 25E of the teachers listed it as a 
goal'. Interestingly, the disparity is most pronounced in four-y,<§ar 
institutions/ where nearly half of the directors (H8.21) suggested that 
teaching ,students to write in different Wles is a goal of freshman 
composition classes and .where only 1 1 . H% of fefre teachers did. , This large 
difference between teachers and directors in four-year schools appears t<5 be 
related to the pearlier findings regarding audience and purpose. That is to 
say,'<v)ly in^four-year institutions did directors name with greater frequency 
teaching students to write for different audiences and purposes than did 
teachers. And it is. in four-year schools that the * greatest- differeaces 
between the directors .and teachers appear with regard to teaching students to 
write in different modes. .. We . have no ready-to-hand explanation for these 
findings. 

In addition to teaching students to write in 'different modes, the 
directors considered three other goals more important than 'teaching, students 
to write for various audiences. These goals were helping students develop an 
"understanding of their own composing processes," teaching students to "write 
syntactically fluent prose," and teaching students to "write for different 
"purposes." 



ERIC 
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' Understanding one's own composing processes is seen asan important goal 
.by many ^rectors, but by relatively few teacher,*. Of the directors 33 7% 
suggested that arriving 'at an understanding Q f one's composing .processes is'an 
important- goal for freshman composition, whereas only V5.3* of. the teachers 
regarded it; as such. It is interesting to note, however, that this tendency; 
as reversed for two-year colleges. That is to' say, while only 9.1* of the 
two-year college directors regarded ^understanding one's own composing 
■processes as an important goal, 21. H* of the teachers in these colleges 
consider, such self-awSreness important. 



Just as important as understanding one's composing processes for the 
directors, was teaching students to write syntactically fluent prose. Over 
one-tnird .(33.7*) of the directors cited syntactic fluency as an important 
goal.. Remarkably, however, only 5. 2*\ of the teachers mentioned . teaching 
studerrts to write syntactically fluent prose as a* goal for' freshman 'writing 
programs. , v 6 

The responding teachers and directors were in' closer agreement- on the 
importance of teaching- students to write for different purposes. Of the 

™™ J \ 27 ' 9% su 8g ested this as a. goal for freshman composition, while 
20.7* of the teachers did. 

* .' 

Slightly more important than teaching students to write for different 
purposes for the teachers was that students learn the "principles »of good 
paragraphing." "Although . both directors and teachers cited teaching 
paragraphing principles with about the same frequency (23.0? for teachers and 
18.3% for directors), the directors listed three other goals with a frequency 
equal, or greater. These were teaching students, to "understand rhetorical 
situations," teaching students to "read critically and insightfully," and 
teaching students to "write in a plain style." , , 

Over one-fourth of the directors (26. 0*)" suggested that training students 
to understand rhetorical' situations was an important* goal of freshman 
composition. At first glance, it is somewhat surprising that only 12.6* of 
the teachers agreed, since a substantially greater percentage of teachers had 
mentioned writing for different audiences and purposes as worthwhile goals of 
freshman writing programs (29.6? and 20.7* respectively). These differences 
are perhaps just differences in terminology; apparently the directors^) were 
more, inclined to speak of "understanding rhetorical situations," whereas bh^. 
teachers were more inclined to mention writing for different audiences and^/ 
purposes as particular aspects of learning * to understand rhetorical 
situations. 

i 

^"VSlightly over one-fifth of both directors and teachers (22.1* and '21.5* 
respectively) agreed that learning to read critically and insightfully should 
be a goal of freshman composition programs. 

In general, then, directors and teachers agree about the kinds of real 
goals- writing programs have. At the same time, however, there are systematic 
•differences in the relative importance of these goals s both between directors 
and teachers^and among members of different types of institutions. There is 

. 1 
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no simple explanation for these differences, but the differences seem to be *' 
. genuine. For' example, while directors ^and teachers are in substantial ' 
agreement that coherent prose is ; an important goal of freshman composition , -an 
evetf-gTeater percentage pf directors feels that writing mechanically correct 
■ prose is yet more significant. ■ More directors than teachers (by nearly a 2- to 
. 1 margin) regard exploring a topic adequately, writing in different modes, and'* 

understanding one's composing process to be important goals. And ' a 
\ surprisingly greater percentage of directors than teachers ^in this case by 
approximately a 6 to 1 ratio) mentions writing syntactically fluent prose as a 
v/ worthwhile goal of freshman composition programs. • • 

- " ] ' . " 

. II.- 2. IDEAL GOALS' ACCORDING TO, TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS 

~* " V 

In .addition to asking writing program directors and -composition teachers J 
about the real goals they had for • their freshman writing programs, we a^so 
asked them about their ideal goals-. With. this question, we were trying'to 
find out what would they like', to accomplish in their classes if by &8me • 
_ miraculous turn of fortune they could operate junder ideal conditions. Tlot " 
surprisingly, many of the goals that were mentioned as real goals also turned 
up as ideal .goals. In fact, many responses to the question about ideal ' goals 
consisted merely of "same, as real goals." Fr.om the frequency of responses in 
general, it is clear /that teachers were rather less inclined than directors *o 
discuss their ideal goals. , 

\ » 

•Tables II. 3 and Jtf.jl below contain the frequencies of the directors ^and 
. teachers' responses to the question on the ideal goals of tj>eir writing^* * 
programs. In this section we compare the directors' and teachers' responses 
to the question, on ideal goals. The next section examines the relationship of 
real goals and ideal goals for both teachers and directors. 
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Responding Directors 
Ideal Goals # All 2-Year 4-Year Univ 

* (M=104) (N=11) (N=56) (N=37) 



write coherent prose 
write for different 

audiences . 
write for different 

purposes ~~ 
s jevaLuate* one 1 s own writ- • 

iog and the writing 

of others 
write in a plain style 
write in different modes' 
think criticaMy and 

analytically 
understand one's own 

composing process • 
write wi4h confidence 
write graceful pcose 
explore topic adequately 
value personal experience 

in writing . 
.write mechanically correct 
prose 

know full resources of 
the language 

use writing as problem- 
solving activity • 

do research & research 
papers . . 

know how to revised edit 



33.7 


15.5 


28.6- 


37.8 


31.7 


27.3 


32.1 


32.1 


23. 1 


9. T " 


26.8 


21.6 


21 ;2 
21.2 
20.2 


■ V 

18.2 
9.1 


21.1 
19.6 
17.9 


21.-3 
" 21.3 
/27>.0 


20.2 


27 .3 


16. 1 


21. .3 


19.2 - 
19.2 
19.2 
15JL" 


9. 1 
18.2 
18.2 


-? 

• 17.9 
19.6 
• 1 1'. 3 
1*7.9 


21.3 

IS Q' 

. 27.0 
16.2 


-15.1 


-18.2 


. 11.3 


16.2 


13.5 


63.6 


.7.1 


8.1- 

» 


12.5 


9.1 


8.9 


1,8.9, 


« 

10.6 




8.9 


16.2 


1.8" 
1.8 


9.1 ' 


5.1 

. 8.1 


2.7 
3.6 



Table II . 3. .Percentages of Directors Citing 
Particular Ideal Goals (N=10U). 1 
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» Responding Teachers 

Ideal Goals - All 2-Year 4-Year Univ 

(N=135) <N = HI) (N=70) (N=51) 
\ ; ---- -- -— 

write coherent prose 
write for different audiences 
write for different -purposes 
evaluate one's writing and " 

the writing of others 
write in a plain style 
write in different modes* 
think critically and 

analytically 
understand one's composing 

process 
write with confidence 
write graceful prose 
explore topic adequately 
value^ personal experience r 

in writing ^' 
write mecflpnically correct 
prose s 

fuli resources of» 
. 'language 

use writing as' a 'problem- 
• solving activity , * 

^ . do research & research 
papers 

know how to revise & edit 

* 4 

Table li-j*. Percentages of Teachers Citing 

Particular Ideal Goals (N=135). *' 

# 

As Tables II. 3 and 'II. 1 indicate, "writing coherent prose" held a high 
priority for both directors and teachers. However., teachers 'tended to c**e 
this ideal goal more often than directors (11. 5% and 33.7% respectively). 

The teachers considered "writing .mechanically correct prose" to be as 
important as "writing coherent prose." (Both concerns were cited by 41.5* of 
the teachers)." The directors,' however, with the notable exception of 
directors at two-year institutions, had considerably less regard than teachers 
for mechanical correctness as an ideal goal, with only. 13.5% of the directors 
from two-year colleges citing it. 

'Nearly as important, for the directors as "writing qoherenf prose" was 
that students learn. to "write for different audiences" (31.7%). Substantially 
fewer teachers (20.0%), however, cited this concern as an ideal goal. Next in 
importance for both directors and teachers was that students learn to "write 



11.5 


50.0 


18.6 


29.1 


20.0 


21.1 


11.3 


27.5 


11.8 


. J1.3 


11.1 


19.6 


11.9 


7.1 


17.1 


5.9 


11.1 


7.1 


11.1 


11:8 


11.9 


7.1 ' 


8.6 


17.6 


10.1 


7. 1 


8.6 


13.7 


9.6 


7 1 


i 1 li 
i 1.1, 


7 Q 


8. 1 




8.6 




13.3 


• 7.1 


11.3 


13.7 


8. 1 


7. 1 


7. i 


9.8 


2.2 


7.1 


2.9 




11.5 


35.7 


11.3 ' 


39.2 


1.1 


>u 


2.9 


7.8 


1.1 


7-1 


1.3 


3.9 


11. 1 


J»7.1 


15.-7 


17.6 


10.1 . 


7. 1 


,10.0 


-11.8 
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for various purposes," although once again this concern was mentioned more 
often by directors than by teachers (23.1$ and 11.8$ respectively). 

. There is a high degree of regularity in seven of the ideal eoals 
mentioned by both directors and teachers. Approximately 20$ of the directors, 
as compared to roughly 10$ of the teachers, mentioned . "evaluating one's 
writing and the writing of others," "writing in a plain style," "writing in 
various modes," ."thinking critically^ analytically," "understanding one's 

' as m imnort a n P r C H eSS ^" ^"j? 8 " lth 6 °fW e ." and "writing graceful pro e" 
as important idealTbals of freshman composition courses. - 

^n^-T^ the , strikin 8 regularity of these seven responses to our question 
about- ideal -goals, important differences ire apparent across institutional 

tittle rZ a l ° f variables - ? Mil II. 3 shows, for example, that ' 
3ffi!E! y i lg ^ Per : centa « e of Erectors at universities than at four-year 

* of f r * L eaP ; irig t0 ' ,Write in VaPi0US m0deS " t0 be an i-Pof-tant ideal 

goal of freshman writing programs (27.0$ vs. 17.9$). SimilarlV a ereater 

TzwjL'ix:^ four - year schools than at two - year <™ 

. A corresponding pattern holds for teachers as well, as indicated by Table 
TIJ4. - A higher percentage of teachers at universities than at either fo"^ 
year or two-year colleges regards "writing in various modesir-to~be an 
important ideal goal of freshman composition. 

* 

With regard to "understanding one's oWn composing processes," a ereater ' 

oon^f .H° f di T fc ° r l at unive ^ities than at four-year .institutions 
considers this goal to be an important ideal goal (21.3$ vs . 17 9$) And 
again a similar difference separates four-year college* and two-year colleges 
(17.9$ and 9.1$ respectively). No such relationship holds for teachers in' 
this case, however. 

* 

A greater percentage of teachers than directors cited "knowing how to do 
research and research papers" as an important ideal goal for . freshman 
composition programs Of the teachers, 11.1$ cited thm eoncern, while it was 
mentioned by only ^8$ of the directors.., A similar relationship holds for 
knowing now to revise and edit," with 10.1$ of the teachers and 1.8$ of the 
directors noting this ideal goal. 

For the responding directors, several ideal goals appear to ' be , more ' 
important than "knowing ho"W to do research and research pajjers" and "knowing 
how to revise and edit." The directors cited ' both "exploring topics 
adequately" and "valuing personal experience in writing" 15.1$ of the time 
while- the teachers mentioned the former only 8.1$ of the time' and the latter 

The directors cited "knowing the full resources of the language" and 
using writing as a problem-solving activity" more often. than the teachers as 
well. Of the directors, 12.5$ cited- the former concern and 10.6$ the latter, 
while the teachers mentioned each of these ideal goals only 1.1$ of the time.'- 
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II. 3- RELATION OF REAL AND IDEAL GOALS " 

Per^ps the most important reason behind our asking writing program 
J«SS?m 3 teachers about both their real and ideal goals for freshman 
composition programs was that- such information would""erfable us 'to compare the 

?H^ yP ^ S i°/ g0 r 1S ; . AS We n ° ted earlier ' many " of the real g^ 13 reappeared as 
ideal goals In fact, two-thirds of the real goals were also cited as ideal 
goals, including the five most frequently cited real goals~"wr iting 
mechanically correct prose," "writing coherent prose," "exploring a topic 
adequately," "writing in different, modes " and "understanding one's composing 
process • ^ 4f 

Making inferences- or conclusions baled on a comparison . of these real and 
ideal goals is a tricky business. However, reason .inclines us to believe that 
if a particular goal was mentioned only as a real ' goal (and. not as an ideal 
goal), then the individuals responding to our questionnaire probably felt that 
this goal was generally met by the program.. At the same time, if a particular 
goal was mentioned both as a real goal and as an ideal goal, then the 
respondents were probably not as convinced thiT the goal in question was being 
met. This reasoning forms the basis for much of the following discussion. 

Although many of the goals were cited as both real and ideal goals, there 
are some important differences 'in the frequency with which particular goals 
were cited in each category. For example, 69.2? of ihe directors cited 
mechanical correctness" as a real goal of freshman composition programs, but 
only 13.5$ mentioned it as an ideal goal. These figures might suggest that 
the directors consider the gpal of achieving mechanical correctness to be 
accomplished rather successfully in freshman composition courses, 'oh the 
other hand, the-^gures may indicate that the directors consider mechanical, 
correctness to be a goal that would be superfluous under ideal conditions. 
That i-s ideally, students should not have problems with the mechanics .of 
Standard Written English and, therefore, issues of mechanical correctness 
would not have to be-addressed in "freshman aomposition. ' 

Unliko the writing program directors, -teachers tended to view mechanical 
correctness as both an important real goal and an important ideal goal. 
"Writing mechanically correct prose" was cited as a real goal by 54 . 1 % of the 
teachers and as an ideal goal by H1.5X. These figures may suggest that 
teachers are pot as optimistic about whether students in fact achieve greater 
mechanical proficiency as. a result of instruction in freshman composition. 
Many ^ teachers apparently felt there would 'be a need for instruction in 
mechanics even under ideal conditions. ^ 

■i 

Writing- program directors and teachers are in closer agreement on" 
writing coherent prose" as both a^real and an ideal goal.' Although "writing 
coherent prose" was. mentioned as a real, and an ideal goal approximately 20* 
fewer directors and teachers ciWd it as an ideal than cited it as a real 
goal. There -is a much greater difference between real goals. and ideal goals 
concerning the ability to "explore a topic'ad'equatel.y ." ' Considerably 1 fewer- 
directors and teachers cited this goal as an ideal goal than cited it as a> 
real goal;. the difference is greate/ than 17TTor teachers and greater than 

7 ■ 
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^L f0r H direC l t0 1 r ^ Since few - er direct ors and teasers mentioned "exploring a 
topic adequately" as an ideal goal than mentioned as a real goal it is 

Trllllll o direCt ° rS and t6achers COnsider this " > be met n 

freshman cqmpositipn . • • 

* * . • , i 

.. * , Si J milar relationship between real and ideal goals holds for 
understanding one's composing process," although the difference in frequency 
of response between real and ideal goals i s not as great as for "exploring a 

unJ C e r s a tr ately -". FeW6r Witing PPOgram direct0rs and teacher e 
^understanding one-s composing process" as an ideal'goal than cited it as a 

»»ipS;l' S " ggeS f ting that t0 some de * ree these groups consider metacognitive 
awareness of writing processes to be enhanced -as a result of instruction in 
freshman -composition. 

t Three of the goals mentioned as both real and ideal have tt do with 
understanding rhetorical relationships- and appropriate forms of discourse in 
varied writing situations. For the directors, "writing in various modes" was 
a very important real goal (39.4% of the directors suggested this was a real 
goal of freshman composition). Although the percentage of directors who cited 
^ ing in * arious modes " as an ideal goal was considerably smaller (20.1%), 
o Z „ V \ ^ sug 8 est ion that even under ideal circumstances Students 
would need to improve in their ability to write in various modes. 

h!^ 3 - 1 t,hat : t" ° Ur discussion of real goals above, we noted that more 
teachers appeared to be^concerned that " students learn to write for various 
audiences and purposes than were concerned that students learn to write In 

Hir^orC 0 ^' . Wher l ! aS f0P the directors the opposite was true.' For both 
directors and teachers, howeyer, the percentages who cited "writing for 
various audiences" and "writing for various purposes- as real goals are very 
- S°5"i? X' H Per ° e " ta g es w "o cited these goals as ideal goals. For example, 
27.9% of the directors and 20.7% of the teachers suggested that "writing .for 
various purposes" was an important real goal,' as compared t6 23.1% of the 
directors and 14.8% of the teachers who suggested that "writing for "various 
purposes" 1 was ay important -ideal goal . These figures may indicate some 
uncertainty on> qfe part of both" directors and teachers as to whether "writing 
for various, purposes" is a realistic goal for freshman composition,' and if it 
is a realistic goal, whether it is realized. 

- , A similar uncertainty ^attends the .goal of training students to write for 
various audiences. Of the teachers,. 29.6% mentioned "writing for different 
audiences" as a real goal, and 20.0% cited it as an ideal goal, again 
suggesting some • uncertainty about whether "writing for various audiences" 
f should be considered a real 0 r an ideal goal "of freshman . composition 
programs. Indeed, a larger percentage of writing program directors mentioned 
writing for various audiences" as an .'ideal goal than cited it as a real goal 
(31-7% compared with 26.9% ). ~ _ — — . 

r 

Several goals were mentioned by both writing program • directors and 
teachers as raal goals, but not a? *ideal goals. With some caution,, we 
, interpret these goals to be ones on which there is agreement as/to both their 
suitability^as real .goals for freshman composition and their /eaiization in' 
freshman^ograms. .Apparently, neither directors nor teachers saw a need to 
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mention them as^ldeal goals. ' 

Oddly, enough; however, one of the goals .mentioned as a real but not an 
ideal goal poses a puzzling contradiction with regard to some of our earlier 
findings. "Understanding" rhetorical situations" was mentioned by 26.. Of of the 
directors and by 12.6? of the teachers as a real goal of freshman composition. 
At first glarice, these findings would suggest agreement among a .substantial /» 
number of directors (and -a jLesser number of teachers)' that "understanding ' 
rhetorical situations" is a real goal of freshman writing programs and that, ' 
since it was not mentioned as an ideal goal-, it is presumably realized in" 
freshman programs. Yet, curiously, .our previo^results concerning those 
matters which could be said to be necessary aspects of understanding 
rhetorical situations— "writing in various modes," "writing for various 
purposes," and "writing for various audiences"— do not support these findings 
in regard to the more global notion of "understanding rhetorical situations." 
It is difficult to imagine that, given the uncertainty regarding writing in 
various modes and for, various audiences and purposes which we noted earlier, 
there could be "such agreement regarding the suitability and achievement of the 
more general goal, "understanding rhetorical situations." How the whole could 
be accomplished except by accomplishing the various paVts remains unclear to 
us . • 
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Another important objective that appeared as a real goal but not as 3»n 
ideal goal was "writing syntactically fluent prose." The directors especially 
considered this; goal important; 33.7? cited it as a real goal, as compared to 
only 5.2% of ttie teachers. Yet neither group- cited "writing syntactically 
fluent prose" as an ideal goal, suggesting that this goal is successfully 
accomplished in freshman composition. 

Two closely related objectives were mentioned as real goals, /but nob^as 
ideal goals: "Reading critically and insightfully" was mentioned as a real 
goal by 22.11 of the writing program directors /nd by 21. 5% of the teachers, 
and "yriting about readings" was cited by 15. W of the directors and 3.055, of 
the teachers. Since neither of these goals was mentioned as an ideal goal, 
there appears to be some agreement that students .are able to read more 
critically and insightfully and are better able to write about what the^eajl 
as a result of instruction in freshman composition programs, 

A final* objective that is mentioned as a real goal but *iot as an ideal 
goal is "using principles of good paragraphing." Nearly one-fourth (23.055) of 
the 'teachers and 18.355 of the directors cited this objective' as a real goal of 
freshman composition. Again, neither group mentioned "using principles of 
good paragraphing" as ^an ideal goal c suggesting that both directors and* 
teachers consider this goal to be realized -in freshmen composition. 

Those objectives mentioned as r^al goals but not as idfeal goals,, when 
considered as a group, form an interesting set of goals which are apparently 
considered' to be accomplished in freshman composition. 

Responses to our questions on .real and t ide&l goals suggest that writing 
program directors and tSaoHers * think , that ,' >as a result of instruction in 
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freshman composition, students are better able to: 
» 

1. Write syntactically fluent. prose 
. 2. Understand rhetorical situations ' . 
3. Read critically and insightfully 
4.. Use principles of good paragraphing 
5. Write about readings assigned for the course 
6j Formulate a thesis 

Two goals mentioned w both real and ideal were cited with greater frequency 
as ideal goals than as real goals. Both directors and teachers cited "writing 
in a plain style" and "evaluating one's own writing" more often as ideal goals 
than as real goals, suggesting once again some uncertainty as to whether it is 
realistic to expect .these goals to^be accomplished in freshman^omposition / 

• SeV ^ al / 0 l 1S tl ° f course « were mentioned as ideal goals but not as real 
go&ls. The fact that these goals were mentioned oTofls ideal goals suggest! 
--somewhat tentatively- that there ^s agreement among writing program- 
directors and teachers- that these goals could be accomplished- only under ideal 
^;:i S : n0eS ; , ™ ere are som « ^resting differences, however, between 
directors and teachers, regarding tie nature and importance of these ideal 
goals., - 1 x 

Approximately one-fifth -of -the writing ' program ' directors (20.2?) for 
example considered "thinking critically and analytically" ^to be an ideal goal" 
of freshman composition. Only 10. H% of the. teachers agreed, however. /J even 
wider margin separates directors- and teachers on two other \*teal 
goals— writing with confidence" and "valuing personal, experience in writing." 
Nearly one-fifth of the directors , (19. 2*>" suggested that -writing with 
confidence" was an ideal goal of freeman composition, but only 8.1* of the 
teachers concurred. Arid while 15.4* ^of the. directors thought that "valuing 
personal experience in writing" was an 'ideal goal; "very few teachers (2.2*) 
were in . agreement .< Although the gap between- directors and teachers is not so 
pronounced, a similar difference holds for "knowing the full resources of the 
language," with -12.5* of the directors citing this-as an ideal goal, as 
compared to only H.H% of the teachers. • * • 

There is somewhat more .agreement between directors and teachers regarding 
5v« o^ al g ° al ° f - " writing gleeful prose." Nearly one-fifth of the directors 
(19.2*) suggested this was an important ideal goal, and 13-3* of the teachers 
concurred. ••- . 



~ Two ideal g° als seemed . more ' important for teachers' than for 
directors— "doing research and research papers"' and "knowing how to revise 
and edit." Of the teachers, 1H.1* suggested that "doing research and research 
papers" was an important ideal goal, while only H.8* of the directors agreed. 

o * 
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Similarly, 10.1% Jt -the teachers suggested that "knowing how to revise and 
III was an_irnp«rrtant ideal goal of freshman composition, but once 'again 'only 
1.8% of the, directors were in ag>efiment_. • . , 



When considered as a group/ those goals mentioned ' oniy as ideal goals 
provide an interesting picture^f What writing program directors and teachers 
think would -happen in freshman composition under ideal circumstances. The 
ideal goals emphasized by the directors refLect a concern for "higher-level" 
cognitive— or in some cases, metacognitive-skills . For ' 'example , the 
directors thought that, ideally,- students would be better a6le to: 

i v 

. - 1. Think critically and analytically 

2. Write with confidence 6 

, 3. Varue personal experience in writing 

1. Know the full resources of the language - 

Teachers, on the other hand favored two^ mere practical; concrete, "lower- 
level" skills. Teachers thought that ,;. ideally j students would improve in 
their ability to: (1), do research and "research papers, and {f) know how to 
revise and eUit-; The single Weal goal not mentioned as a real goal on which- 
directors and teachers seemed to agree was a Matter of style. Both directors 
and teachers thought that, under ideal circumstances, students would learn to ' 
write graceful prose. * 



- * - * CHAPTER III •« 

♦ 

*■ DIRECTORS 1 ' AND TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS 
OF* DEPARTMENTS' , INSTITUTIONS', AND SOCIETY'S GOALS FOR 
FRESHMAN WRITING PROGRAMS 



The present chapter reports on the .perceptions tba't the" 239 responding 
teachers and directors have ontheir departments' their institutions'., and 
society's views of the goals ofUreshman writing programs. Accordingly the 
chapter contains thr.ee main . divisions— one each /evoted to departmental, 
institutional, and societal goals for freshmdi writing, programs, as perceived 
by the responding directors and teachers. The information reported in the 
present chapter should prove useful, in identifying what the teachers and 
directors perceive as the contextual influences on freshir/aV writing programs. 



III. 1. PERCEPTIONS OF DEPARTMENTAL 
GOALS FOR FRESHMAN WRITING PROGRAMS 



Since writing programs play an integral .role in most English departments , 
we considered it important to explore what directors and teachers' perceive to 
be the goals of their departments regarding freshman composition.. Are the 
goals of those who work in freshman composition 'programs congruent with their 
perceptions of the department as a whole, or do they consider themselves to be 
at odds with their colleagues on some points? Furthermore, do directors and 
teachers have similar perceptions 3* their departments' goals for freshman 
composition? Table III. J, and Table IIK2 summarize the responses of directors 
and teachers to the question on perceptions of their departments' goals for 
freshman 'composition. 
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Departmental Goals 



„ Responding Directors 
All 2-Year 14-Year Univ 
(Na104) (Hell) (N=56) (N=37) 



produce writers of mechan- 
ically correct prose ' 55,8 
produce students who can write 

coherent prose, _ 26,9 

produce students who can do 

".school writing" u 25,0 

produce students who can write * 

in other disciplines 21,2 
provide adequate service courses 
, for oth£r disciplines 15,14 
produce students who can read at 
1 the college leyel * , .11,5 



5*4,5 62,5 45,9 
18-2 25-0 32.^4 
36/14 25-0 21,6 
18-2 ^ 23-2 18.9 
-18-2 114,3 0 16,2 
7-1 21.6* 



Table W 131 Directors Perceive as Departmental Goals for 

Freshman Writing Programs CN*=1(M).. . ' 



Responding • -* Teachers 
Departmental Goals ^ All . 2-Year ,1-Ye§r ' Univ 



135) (N=11) (N=70) (N=5V) 



produce writers of mechan- 










ically correct prose. 


33". 3 


28.6 


32.9 




produce ftudents who can 






19^6 


write coherent prose — *— " 


17.8 


f 35.7 


12.9 




produce students who can do 






"school writing" 


6.7 


7.1 


8.6 * 


3.9 


produce students who can write 








in other disciplines - 


10. > 


7. 1 


•12.9 


w\ 


provide adequate service courses 






for other. disciplines 


1.5 


7. 1 


1.1 




produce, students who can "read at 










the college level 


8.1 




7. 1 


11.8 



Table III-2- What* Teachers Perceive as Departmental Goals 
for Freshman Writing Programs (^35)yT 

As Table III, Y and Table til .2 indicate, considerably more directors than 
teacfers think that their a department Regards mechanicals correctness as an 
^ imporOmit goal of ^eshman composition/ Over half of ihe directors (55.8?) 
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oIll i v^n t r a ,V t H ei /oo d L P f rtmeht iS concerned w ith mechanical correctness, while 
^ l3 J:* % > of th « teac ^ s sha - this perception. This different 
regarding their "ou£ , i f dlf / erence bet ^en directors and teachers 
1 g ° alS -- Re ^ n that 69 ' 2% 0f the ^rectors cited 

compared to XZtV?*?' ?" g ° al ° f * freshman eoipositlon-. as 

consistencv of m ^ * t ^ ) ) ers ' ^ at is .surprising here is not the 
consistency of differences between directors and teachers but that Wb 
Sioug afe ^ore concerned wUh mechanical correctness than Thev percefve otB 

ana teachers reveals that nearly one-fifth (18.1*) of those' who cited 
t T^?iZ'VtoV">" a " im . POrtant ' g ° al -° f freShma " o«Po»i£Sr ttugh a 
Slr^&irSSnt^' 1 " ? ^ m imP ° rtant ' g0al ** the P«* of 

imlwrSnt-^rof'fr'H 6176 ' the < abilit y to "write cohered texts" to be an 
important goal of freshman composition for their departments, Although this 
concern was cited by 26. 9% of the directors, substantially fe'wer teaSJ^ 
similar perceptions of their department's goals' for' freshman" SpolSSSPfS 
d^ h ;ar^ta r i S, g oii:° ? th ° Ught -herent texts" was 'an .St 

*> 

-. 0 H A n' Wa f- the case . with mechanical correctness, both directors and teachUs 

suggested that t°h teXtS "' aS M ^tant Veal goal more often t an 3 e 

suggested that this was an important goal for the rest of their department ■ 
Of the directors.' 54.8% suggested that /writing coherent texts'' was/an 

cited "writin. ^'V"" ^ f ° r teach ^' 60.7% of Lorn 

^nL^ V " t6XtS aS "' a real 8oal. as compared to only 17 8* who 
thought their department shared this concern.. 7 

Both directors and teachers perceived a number of goals' to be impc/rtant 
for their departments that, they did not cite as-important "real" goajs for 
themselves. Surprising!/; several of these goals concern the relationship 
examole iTl'f ™»*™ n and °> ther academic disciplines end coursesf For' 
that ItuSJf, ? ■ Erectors suggested - that their department was concerned 
that students improve in their ablity to * do "school writing » i e 

frE? ° laSS eSSayS * Interest ingly. only 6.7% -of thf' tiacher's 

as a L L£ ^ directors nor teachers, however, eitfd this . 
as a real goal of freshman composition programs. f 

*** . % ' ' * -/-" 

fJ!i la [ ly, J 1,2? ° f the direct °rs (and TO. « of the teachers)' indicated ' 
that they thought one of their department's goals was to "produce stud/ents who 
S!»h£ °ii disci P lines -" Comments that were categorized Jder this 

^ 1H 7 ' "Wat* that English departments should produce/ students 
who cpuld perform not only as competent students but also as competent writers' 
Der^iv^/; 63 ° ther f than EngliSh> "^^ain, directors "and ftSSnSf 
Sis funot^n 1 h?,f. P fH tmen K tS , t0 be concer "ed>t^t English departments perform 

' - not indicated u - as a ,,reai " goai ° f their own 

,h A SU m 1 a ^ ial pe T ntage ° f d * rect °™ H5.V) and a very small number of ' 
teachers ( 1 . 5* ) ^uggea^d that their departments thought it an important goal 

/ 

or ' ' 
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this P TJ?L q tf V1Ce C ° UrSeS f0r 0ther disciplines." Comments* under 
n"arr 0 w5v TZJ eneraUy concerned not - onl -y' offering courses for rather 
narrowly defined purposes-for example, technical writing or writing for the 
social sdences-but also suggested that the department's attitude toward 
writing courses in general should be that such courses exist in order to 
provide a. service to the academic community in general. As with "producing 
students who- can do 'school writing- and "producing students who can wr S 

"pro id L 01 ^ 1 " 63 ; direCt ° rS PerC6iVe - d th6ir de P-tmen.ts to be concert wi 

h.H 8 ? — f! S6rV1Ce C ° UrSeS f0r ° ther Apartments- but at the sa$ 
programs thiS 33 i,Bportant J* 1- * 0al of their " compost" 



/ deDar 2 y, J 1 : W 0f , the Erectors and 8.1* of the teachers perceived their 
6 tS ^ be £ oncern ^ with "producing students, who can read at the 

• tlllT- ?l ' 3 °> nCern that had ° nCe a * ain not be ^ mentioned as a real 
goal by either groupi. - . 

. . ■ \. ^ . . • 

Jot, general there is* a .striking disparity between the "real" goals of 
freshman composition as cited by writing program directors and teachers and 
the perceptions .of these two groups of the goals* of their respective 
consider t^Jfr- r^ ultS s ^est that on many issues directors an 

tt v 6 S ° meWhat at ° ddS With th6ir '^leagues regarding the 

noint t« £ ? C0UrSeS> In tUrn> th6Se diff ering perceptions may 

point to a need for greater intra-departmental communication regarding, the 
goafs of freshman composition programs. ' re8araing tne 

III. 2. PERCEPTIONS OF MST ITUTIONAL GOALS FOR FRESHMAN . ' 

WRITING PROGRAMS ; : : 

'• - * 
In addition to asking' writing program directors and teacfters about their 
perceptions of theiA departments' goals for freshman composition, we also 
questioned them(about their perception* of the goals ofwriting instruction in 

Tiller f h 'J 0 * 8 ■V arge ' 0n ° e a 8 ain ~ as * ith our inquiry into the . 
?n 1 ,1 \ t l f acher5 Perceptions of departmental goals-we were-.interested 
in whetfier teachers and directors perceived themselves to be operating with 
assumptions about the nature and goals of freshman composition that were 
similar to those they perceived to be" held by. colleagues within their 
respective institutions. ', 

Tables III. ^ and IH._4 below contain the 'results of our 'open-ended 
question asking about -the responding directors' and teachers' perceptions of 
institutional goals for s .freshman writing programs. " 

• v 
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«... Responding Directors 

Institutions' Goals All -2-Year U-Year ' Univ 

(N=104) (N=11) (N=56) (N=37) 

r 

produce writers of mechanic- ' • 

• ally correct prose • ' 68.3 : ^5.5 69.6 73 0 ' 

produce students who can 

do "school writing" 27.9' 36. H 21. H '35 1 

produce students who can 

write in other .disciplines 22.1 27.3 25.*0 16 2 

prqduce students who can 

write' coherent prose 20.2 9.1 '16. 1 

produce studients who can 
> wci'te, ne.search papers for 

non-composi,tion courses' . 1U. H. 27.3 14 3 , 

pr'<J»d.uce students- with *de- * J • • 

vel-oped critical " faculties /fl.5 14 3 

prepare students to do I' f 

"re^l-world" writing 10.6 yH8.2 10 7 
^ '_ 

Table 111.3- What Di,r^tors Perceive- as Institutions' Goals 
for Freshman Writing Programs' (N=10H). 



29.7 

10.8 
10.8 
8.1 
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Responding Teachers 




Institutions 1 Goals 


All 


2-Year 


4-Year 


Un i v 




(N=135.) 


(N=1 1) 


(N=70) 


(N=51 


produce writers of mechanic- 










ally correct prose 


37.8 


28.6 


. 4'0. 0 


37.3 


, produce students who can do 






* 


"school writing" 


' 17.0 


14.3 


22.9 


Q Q 


produce students who can 






write in other disciplines 


18.5" 


.'7.1 


20.0 


1 Q 


.produce students who can 






write coherent prose 


21.5- • 


• 1 4.3 


-.21.4 


23.5 


yi uuulc oLuuenus wno can 








write rejsearch papers for 










non-composition courses 


15.6 • 


14.3 


21.4 


7.8 


produce students with de- 








veloped critical faculties 


1.5 




1.4 


2.0 


m prepare students to do "real- 








world" ^riting 


10.1 


21.4 


10.0 


7.8 



Table HlU. What' Teachers Perceive as Institutions • Goals 
. for College Writing Programs CN=135). 

i ■ ; ; " • • 

As. Table) III. 3 and Table III. 4 show, "producing writers of mechanically 
correct prose," once again heads the list of goals perceived to be important 
for freshmani writing courses. A^reater percentage of directors than 
teachers, however, thought that their institutions considered mechanical 
• Correctness an important gqal of freshman writing instruction (68.3? of the 
directors, af compared to 33«% of the teachers) g The vast difference which 
separates directors' and teachers' perceptions of mechanical correctness as an 
institutional goal for freshman composition i» indeed striking. The 
difference between the directors' and .teachers' perceptions is greater at this 
level than , at any other other level examined in the present study- 
departmental or societal, "real" or "ideal" goals. 

A. greater percentage of directors (27.9? 'compared with 17.0* for 
teachers) also thought that their institutions were concerned with "producing 
students who could do 'school writing.'" The percentage of directors who saw ■ 
this goal as important for their institutions was approximately the same as^ 
the percentage who perceived-it to be important for their departments (27.9? 
compared with 25. OX, respectively). -However, the percentage of teachers who 
S f W u'^ Pr °? UCing " stlJdents wh '° °an do 'school writing'" as an important goal 
Within their departments (6.7?) was substantially lower than the percentage 
who perceived this to be an impbrtant goal of their institutions as 4 a whole 
(17.0?). 

* 

m * 

% Thus, not only do directors and teachers differ in their perceptions of 

\ ■> ' * 

\ 

9Q 
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the importance of "producing* students who can do 'school writing, •» but the 
teachers theirfselves apparently, consider this goal to be ' somewhat more 
important to their institutions than to their respective departments. These 
results suggest that whereas directors do not perceive a discrepancy between 
institutions and departments with respect to the goal" of "producing students " 
who can do 'school writing, teachers perceive a need in institutions at 
large that is not being addressed by their departments. In short, there 
appears to be considerable uncertainty regarding the importance of this 
particular goal. 

A similar relationship obtains for the goal of "producing students who 
can write, in other disciplines." The percentage of directors who perceived 
this as an important goal within their respective departments (21.2?) is very 
• ?;°/uf° - fc i? e percent ?8e who saw it as important for the entire institution 
J : I' the teachers, however, the percentage who perceived "producing 

students who can write '-in other disciplines" to be a goal of freshman 
composition within their respective departments (10.4?) was somewhat lower 
than the percentage who thought this was an important goal for their 
respective institutions (18.5?). 

Once again, there is not only some disagreement between directors and 
teachers, but .a sense op the. part of the teachers that there is an 
institutional need for "producing students who can write in other disciplines" 
that is not shared by their respective departments. 
\, • _ • 

The percentage of directors who thought "producing students who can write 
coherent texts" was an importan£ goal of their institutions for freshman 
composition (20.2?) was over twice as great as the percentage of teachers who 
cited this goal as important for their respective institutions (8.9?) . 'once 
again, the, directors perceived a comparable need to realize this- goal on both 
the departmental and institutional levels (26.9? and 20.2?/ respectively)-. 
The teachers, however perceived^ greater need at the' departmental level than 
at the institutional ^level (17.8? and 8;9?, respectively). Perhaps the 
teachers assumed that if freshman' composition were to be focused on "producing 
students who -can write ' coherent texts," then students . would necessarily - 
improve in the ability to do * school writing" and in the ability to write in - 
'other disciplines." Our' survey, however, does not allow us to verify this 
speculation.!" - • , , . * v 

■ Both directors end teachers cited with some regularity two goals < 
considered to be important on the institutional level that were not considered ' 
important by either "group on the departmental level. A comparable percentage 
of directors and teachers (1U.4? and 15.6?, respectively? perceived the goal 
of- J 'producing students who can do research papers for non-composition courses" 
to N be an important goal of their institutions for' freshman programs. This 
goal was n.ot^ mentioned at all, however, on the departmental level. This 
finding suggests', -©f course, that a fair number ofiboth directors and teachers 
perceive a need, at the institutional . level for "producing students'who can do 
research papers for non-composition courses" that is not being addressed at 
the departmental level . • 

*The directors' and teachers,' responses were also in close agreement -on - 

on 
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the perceived importance r of^»preparing students to do 'real world' writing" at 

^V nS ^u tl0Ral l6Vel; thi3 g0al WaS ci " ted b * 10 ' 6 * of the directors .and 
10.W of the teachers. That this goal was not mentioned as a departmental 
goal suggests that both \irectors and teachers perceive an institutional goal 
that is not a department-aTgoal , and is in turn not reflected in "their own 
real goals for composftion instruction at the freshman level. 

* 

Finally, 11.5% of the directors cited "producing students with developed 
critical' faculties" as an^ institutional goal of freshman composition. 
Directors at -two-year institutions, however, did not cite this goal at all. 
Teachers apparently did not . share JtMs-ooncern , since only 1.5* cited this 
goal . 

in. 3. Perceptions of society 's 'feoALs for freshman writing 

PROGRAMS ~ : 

1 \ k 

In addition to asking the 239 responding teachers and directors for their 
thoughts on how their departments and institutions perceived the goals of 
freshman writing programs, we asked them to give us their perceptions of 
society s goals and expectations for freshman writing prorgams. The responses 
they gave to our question are summarized in Table III. 5 and Table III. 6. 



t , Responding Directors 

Society's Goals \ All 2-Year 1-Year Univ 





(N=101) 


(N=11) 


(N=56) 


- (N=37) 


produce writers of mechani- 










cally correct prose 


72. 1 


63.6 


75.0 


>0.3 


produce students who can 








- write in real-world 










settings 


18.3 


36.11 


19.6 


10.8 


produce students who can 






write college-level 










prose 


11.4 


• 18.2 


11.3 


13.5 


produce culturally 








literate graduates' 


10.6 




5.1 


21.6 


produce students who. can 






write coherent prose 


9.6 


9. 1 


10.7 ■ 


8.1 



Table III . 5. What Directors Perceive as Society's Goals 
for Freshman Writing Programs (N=10*O, 
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Responding Teachers 
Society's Goals All 2-Year 4-Year > Univ 

v (N=135)^ (N=14) (N=70) (N=5D 




produce Writers of mechani- 
cally correct prose 51.1' 50,^^ 54.3 47. 1 

produce students who can 
write in real-world 

Settings 12.6 35.Y 12.9 5,9 

. produce students who can v 

,write college-level prose 7.4 14.3 5.7 7.8 

produce, culturally literate ' 

graduates / 2.2 2. 9 • 2.0 

produce students whoNsan write * • . 

coherent prose 23.0 28.6 22. 9" 21.6 

Table III . 6. What Teachers Perceive' as Society's Goals 
for Freshjffan Writing Programs (N=135). 

As Tables III. 5 and III. 6 indicate, both writing program directors and 
teachers think that the most important goal of College writing programs in the 
eyes' of society at large is that stents develop mechanical - prof iciency . 
Once again, aS in our examination of directors 1 and teachers 1 perceptions of 
departmental and institutional goals for freshman composition, directors are 
apparently more senMt.ive to this issue, than teachers. Nearly three-fourths 
(72. 1*) pf the^ directors and approximately half (50.1?) of* 'the teachers 
suggested 4 that ; one of society's goals/ for writing instruction, was that 
students^ learn to write with mechanical correctness. - It i$ interesting to 
note th^a^reater percentage of directors at four-year institutions (75.0?) ' 
and at univer^li>ies_j70.3? ) than at two-year schools (63,. 6?) feels that 
mechanics is an important concern for our society. No such relationship is 
apparent for teachers. \ '* # 

In the directors 1 eyes, society's second most important concern is that 
college writing 'programs "produce students who can write in real-world 
settings." This goal was cited by 18.3? of the directors and by 12:6? of the 
teachers. Interestingly, a greater percentage of both directors and teachers 
at two T year institutions th&n at either four-year colleges or universities 
thought that society was concerned that freshman writing prpgrams train 
students to write in real-world settings. ' — ^ 

College teachers of writing differ with directors in their perceptions 
society 1 s second most important concern (following mechanics) for college 
writing programs. Teachers perceive that society would like to see, college 
writing progranTs "produce students who can write coherent prose. * 'Nearly one- 
fourth (23.0?) of the teachers, but only 9.6? of the directors, suggested that 
society was concerned with this objectivfe> 
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Taken collectively, the responses of writing program directors and 
teacffers on these three goals which they perceived to' be important . to 
society— "producing writers of mechanically correct prose," "producing 
students who can write in rea^-world settings," and "producing students who 
can write coherent prose"— lead us to make the following observations: 

First, writing program directors and teachers at two - year schools appear 
to have a more accurate and sophisticated notion of what society expects in 
terms of real-world writing. This might arise in part because directors and 
teachers at two-year schools are .more sensitive to the relationship between 
student learning in writing courses and the writing skills necessary in 
subsequent employment , ^as reflected in the curricula of two-year schools which 
0-ften stress the development of skills for particular occupations. 

Second, of the two groups who responded to bur survey, teachers of 
college writing appear to have a more accurate and 1 sophisticated sense- than 
writing program directors of what society expects in real-world writing 
situations. This conclusion is based primarily on the fact that a substantial 
p*r^entage of teachers suggested that society expects college graduates to be 
able to "write coherent prose," rather than .to be abls» to "write mechanically 
correct prose." This difference may be rrterely terminological. Perhaps 
teachers^ of college writing assume that if students write coherent prose" they 
will b,e able to write ip real-world settings with mechanical proficiency. • It 
is important to consider -however , that what appears to' be only a 
terminological difference might in fact have noticeable impact on the content 
and structure of college writing pr'ograms and courses. 

. Finally, a slightly greater percentage of directors than teachers 
suggested that society expects college writing programs to "produce students 
who can write college-level prose" and to "produce' culturally literate 
graduates." Concerning this latter goal— "producing cultually literate 
graduates"~it is ^interesting to note that neither writing program directors 
nor teachers at two-year institutions suggested that society espoused this as 
an important goal for college writing programs. In fact as Table III. 5 
shows, it was directors at universities (21.6* of whom cited this goal) who 
were - most Sensitive to a desire on the part of society at large that college 
writing programs "produce culturally literate graduates." 
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CHAPTER IV 
SUMMARY 



In the previous chapters we addressed differences and similarities 

tllZV!><r 6 °t S S? teachers ' real «>d ideal goals for freshman 
composition. . In. addition, we. examined tBl directors' and teachers' 
perception^ of departmental, institutional, -and societal goals for freshman 
writing programs. In the present brief chapter, we consider the most 
important goals collectively.. 

s * ' t 

r 

i 

Only two goals were mentioned by both waiting program directors - and 

I 6 '' ^ ? \ a ". five of our surve y« "Writing mechanically correct 
prose and "writing cohep*ht prose" were mentioned as real goals and as ideal 
goals; m addition ,-ffirectors and teachers perceived these to be goals for 
their department, their .institution, and society at -large. Table IV. 1 
displays the responses to these two goals at each level of the surviy - " " 



Real Ideal Dept. Inst; Soc. 
Goals Goals Goals Goals Goals 



Writing Mech., ' 
Correct Prose 








• 




Directors 
Teachers 

Writing Coher- 
ent Prose 


69.2 
51. 1 


13.5 
11.5 


55.8 
■ 33.3 


68.3 
37.8 


72. 1 
51.1 


Directors . 
Teachers 


,5^.8 
60.7 


33.° 7 
11-. 5 


26.9 
. * 1 7. 8* 


20..2 
21.5. 


9.6 
23.0 



Table IV. jl -Major Goals of College Writing Progress 

<as Perceived by Writing Program Doctors and Teachers. 

• * 

Table IV.J. enables us to ;aee some important patterns that have p'erhaps 
not been easily discerned from our earlier • discussions and tables. For 
example, Table IV .J_ shows that as the respondents' point of focus moves from 
department to society , the percentage of both directors and. teachers who 
perceived "writing mechanically correct prose" as a concern gradually 
increases. It is also important to note that the percentage of directors and 
teachers- who think that society considers mechanical- correctness to be an 
important goal corresponds very closely to the percentage who consider 
mechanical correctness an important real goal. Of course, we 'cannot claim 
that the nature of the correspondence between real goals and society goals is 
causal. That ig, we cannot Say that the tendency of directors and teachers to 
have as one of their, real goals helping students to achieve, mechanical 

33 
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proficiency results from their perception that this goal is important for our 
society at large. Although^, there no justification for claiming a causal 
connection between societal and real goals, it is revealing that there is a 
greater correspondence between societal goals and real goals than between 
either institutional goals and real goals or departmental goals and real 
goals. 

Whereas there is a high correspondence between societal goals and real 
goals on the issue of "writing mechanically correct Uprose," no suqh 
relationship holds for "writing coherent prose." The percentage of both 
directors and, teachers who perceived "writing coherent prose" to be an 
important issue for society at large* was substantially lower thaa the 
percentage of either directors or teachers who cited this concern ;as a real 
goal. 1 



Following the jga fctern . for '.'writing mechanically correct prose," the 
percentage of teachers who perceived coherent prose to be an imporant concern 
increases as the respondents' point of focus move? from dwattment to 
institution to society at large. For directors, however', just thed>cosite is 
true. That is, writing program directors perceived "writing coherenKprose" 
to be* more important at the departmental level than at the societal level. 
J * . . 

An earlier survey of writing done -on the job by college educated people 
(see note 8) suggests that teachers may have a more accurate sense than 
directors of the importance of "writing coherent prose" to society at large. 
This earlier syrvey shows that^ most people for whom writing functions as a 
major part of their job have a quite sophisticated understanding of the nature 
of writing processes and of rhetorical situations. ) 

Throughout our discussion of the results of this survey of the goals of 
freshman writing programs, we have noted differences between writing program 
directors and teachers. Our intention in noting these differences has not 
been to suggest that on<* group is "right" and the other "wrong" in their 
perception of any particular goal of instruction' in written composition. 
Instead, we were interested in such differences in order" to be able to ask 
what impact these differences might have on the curricular and instrucional 
methodologies of different freshman writing programs. , 
- 

Throughout the present report we have* stopped short of arriving at any 
hard and fast e6nclusions about the teaching of writing or about writing 
program evaluation based on the results of our survey of writing program 
directors and teachers. We * have purposely refrained from drawing such 
conclusions because we feel the data reported herein are best regarded as 
providing a starting point from whic^ we can begin to " formulate ..pertinent 
questions regarding the goals of writing programs fot the purposes of 
evaluation^ * It does seem clear, however, that any attempt to evaluate 
freshman ifriting, programs must begin by addressing the differing perceptions 
thafc freshman writinl program directors and teachers hav(j of real and ideal 
program goals and ctf society\s, their own institution's, and their own 
department's goals fo\ freshman programs. 
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APPENDIX 1:' ^ 
SCHOOLS OF RESPONDING DIRECTORS 



Asnuntock Community ColJ 
Auburn University 
Augsburg College 
Baruch College 
.Beaver College^ 
Boston University . 
Carnegie-Mellon Univer^ty^ 
Case Western Reserve University 
• Central Oregon- Community College 
City College of New York * 
City University' of New York— - 
> Queens College 

City University of New York—York* Colleg 

Clarke College . 

College of Mount St. Vincent 

College of St. Catherine 

College of William and Mary 

Cook-Douglass College / 

De Anza College C 

Dean Jr. College 

Delta College 

Eastern Michigan University ) 
Edison Community College * J 
El Centro Colleg^ T ^ r * - 

Ferrum College 

Franklin and Mapshall College !• 
Frostburg State College 
Gannon University 
Hofstra University 

Indiana State University — Evansville 
Indiana University 

J. Sargeant Reynolds Community* College 
Kansas State University 
Lake Forest College 
Lenoir-Rhyne College 
Louisiana State University—Shreveport 
Loyola Marymount University 
Michigan Technological University 
Monroe Community College • ' 
Murray State College s, 
New York City Technical College 
Northwest Nazarene College 
Ohio Dominican College 
Ohio University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Oklahoma State University 
Pepperdine University % 
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Phillips' County Community College 

Polytechnic Institute of New York' 

Principia College 

Robert Morris College n <■ • 
b Rochester Institute of Technology 

Rutgers University— Camden College of 
Arts and Sciences v 

Rutgers University— Livingston Cdllege 

St. Edward's University 

St. Paul?s College 

St; Peter's College '** 

St. Thomas College , . 

San Francisco State University 

Southwestern Oklahoma * State University 

Spokane Fails Community College 

State University of New York at Oneonta 

Syracuse University 

Texas km University 

Tulane University >, 

United States Air Force Academy 

United States Military Academy 

University of Alabama 

University of California— Los Angeles" 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Colorado * " . 

University of Georgia • * s ^ 

University of Hartford " ' - 

University of Houston 

University*of Illinois — Urbana 

University of Iowa 

University of Louisville ' 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota— fiuluth ' 

University of Missouri— St. Louis 

University of Nebraska — Lincoln 

University of Nevada — Los Vefcas 

University of New Mexico 

University of North -Carolina— Chapel Hil-l' 
^University of North Carolina— Wilmington 
"University of Pittsburgh % 

University of Pittsburgh at Johnstown 

University of Southern Alabama 

University of Southern California 

University of Southern Mississippi 

University of South Florida • 

University of Tampa 

University of Texas * 

University of Virginia — Charlottesville 

University of Wisconsin — Madispn 

Upsala College * * 

Virginia Tech \ \ 

Walla Walla College 

West Liberjty State College- 

Wilberforce University 

' 36 
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William\jewel College 
William Patterson^College 
Youngstown State University 
J 
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appendix 2: 
Schools of responding teachers 



Anna Maria College 
Asnuntock Comm. College 
Auburn University 
Augsburg College 
Beaver College 
Brighara Young University 
California State— Dominguez Hills 
Carnegie Mellon University 
Central Connecticut State College 
City University of New York- 
Queens College 
Clarke- College 

College of Mount St. Vincent 

Collejg*^ St. Catherine y 

College of St. Francis 

College, of William and Mary 

Cook r Douglass College , ... 

Dean Jr. College . » 

Delta College 

East Central University 

Edison Community College 

El Centro College 

FerrUm College 

Franklin and Marshall College 

Frostburg State College 

Gannon University' 

Hofstra University. 

Indirana State University— Evansville 

Indiana Uniyersjty* 

Jeffers'on Community College 

Kansas State University- 

Lake Forest College 
~^= ew i^-3nd— Clarke Community'^ liege 
Los Angeles Trade & Technological Coll 
Louisiana State University— Shreveport 
Loyola Marymount University 
Miami University (Ohio) 
Michigan Technological University 
Monroe Community College 
Murray State. College 
ftfC Technical College 
Nicholls State University 
Northwest Nazarene College 
Ohi,o Dominfcan^Co liege 
Ohio University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
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Oklahoma State University 
Pennsylvania State-^Behrend College 
Pepperdine University 
Phillips County Community College - 
Polytechnic fifttitute of New York 
Princeton University ♦ 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rutgers University— Camden College of 

Ar%s*and Sciences 
St. Edward's University 
St. Paul's College 
St. Peter's College 
St. Thomas University 
San Francisco State University 
Southwestern Oklahoma State University 
Spokane Falls Community^ 'College 
State University of New York at Oneonta 
Texas -Christian University ^ 
Texas Tech University 
Tulane University . 
United States Air Force Academy ' 
University of Alabama * 4 ♦ 

University of California— Los Angeles . 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Colorado . % 
University of Georgia 
University of Hartford ' 
University of Kentucky 
University of* Michigan ' 
University of Minnesota— Duluth 

•University of Missouri at St. Louis 
University of Nevada — Las Vegas 
University of New Mexico 
University of North Carolina— Chapel Hill 

.University of Norttt Carolina— Wilmington" 
University ofTPittsburgh 4 * 
University of fSouthern CaliTot^nia 
University of South Florida, , 

University of Southern Mississippi 
University of Tampa * . . * * 

University of Virginia— Charlotte 

University of Washington 

University of Wi$con$in — Madison 

'Upsala College 

Virginia Tech 

West Liberty State College* 
Wichita State University^' 1 ' 
William Patterson College 
Youngstown ^tate University 
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